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STORM DAMAGE TO OUR 
CHURCHES GREAT AND NOT 
YET ALL COUNTED 


Readers of The Christian Register are 
also readers of the daily papers, and so 
they already know the details of the devas- 
tation of New England by hurricane and 
flood. These, then, need not be repeated. 
The following list—still incomplete be- 
cause some communities are still isolated at 
the time of this writing—tells of the dam- 
age, often severe, which has been sustained 
by our churches. The tale needs no elab- 
oration or extension. The bare facts are 
enough, we are sure, to appeal to the imag- 
ination: many of our readers can fill in the 
details from their own experiences during 
the hurricane. To all of them we would 
simply say that this damage has been done 
to churches builded by the hard work and 
self-sacrifice of their parishioners and 
friends. Hard work and self-sacrifice will 
be necessary to rebuild them—but in 
many instances will not be able to accom- 
plish the task alone. Members of the 
damaged churches, people who once at- 
tended them but have now gone west or 
south, all who have enjoyed their beauty 
and all who love the message they preach, 
are invited to send contributions to the 
work of restoration. An appeal for such 
help is now being sent out by the American 
Unitarian Association. Checks may be 
addressed to its treasurer, Parker E. 
Marean, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Here, then, is the list: 


Massachusetts 


Amherst, Unity Church 
The chimney was blown off and there 
was serious damage to the roof of the 
church building. The total amount of 
damage is estimated at about $600. 

Athol, First Church (Unitarian) 
There was damage to the church build- 
ing estimated at $500. 

Barre, First Parish Church (Unitarian) 
The steeple was blown down. 

Dover, First Parish 
There was minor damage to the church 


roof and damage to the extent of about 
$1,000 to the parsonage. 
East Bridgewater, First Parish 
The spire was blown down, falling 
through the roof and severely damaging 
the interior. 
Hubbardston, First Parish 
The steeple was blown down. 
Kingston, First Congregational Parish 
(Unitarian) 
The steeple was blown down, causing 
considerable damage to the church. 
Marlborough, Second Parish (Unitarian) 
The steeple was blown down, causing 
considerable damage to the lower por- 
tions of the tower. The church building 
suffered other wind damage. 
Medfield, First Congregational Church 
Parish (Unitarian) 
The steeple was blown down, piercing the 
church roof and causing damage esti- 
mated at slightly over $1,000. 
Northborough, First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church 
The chimney was blown off, many win- 
dows broken, the doors severely dam- 
aged and the tin covering of the dome 
and tower and two small spires were 
blown off. The tower, however, is still 
standing. 
Sharon, First 
(Unitarian) 
A portion of the steeple was blown away. 
Sherborn, First Parish Church 
The steeple was blown down, one chim- 
ney was blown from the church and one 
from the parish house. 
Sterling, First Parish Church 
The steeple was blown down. 
Tyngsboro, First Parish 
A portion of the roof was blown away. 
Templeton, First Parish Church 
The steeple was blown down. 
Wayland, First Parish 
Two large windows were blown out of 
the church and a portion of the roof of 
the parsonage was blown away. 
West Roxbury, First Parish 
Shingles were blown off the roof of the 
church building and there was other 
damage estimated at about $400. 
Winchendon, Society and Church of the 
Unity 
Six windows of the church were blown 
out and there was severe damage to the 
roof of the church. The roof of the 
parish house and brick-work of the 
walls were séverely damaged. 
Worcester, First Unitarian 
The church spire was blown down, com- 
pletely demolishing the church audi- 
torium. The parish house, however, 
survived the storm and services were 
held there Sunday, September 25. 


New Hampshire 


Concord, Second Congregational Society 
(Unitarian) 
Part of the roof of the church building 
was blown off. 

Dublin, First Congregational Society 
The steeple was blown down. 


Congregational Parish 


October 6, 1938 


Peterborough, Congregational Society 

(Unitarian) 

There was seven feet of water im the 

cellar. 

In addition to this report of the situation 
it should be said that many other of our 
churches in New England were damaged, 
but in less dramatic ways. The chief 
damage which almost every church suf- 
fered was the loss of trees. Im Wayland, 
Mass., for instance, fourteen large elms 
around the church and parish house were 
blown down. In Dover, Mass., nine beauti- 
ful trees were laid low. The great trees 
around the church in Duxbury were blown 
down. 

The most recent report from Senexet tells 
that only a few of the trees in the grove are 
still standing. At the present time we 
have reports from about eighty of the 
churches of New England, and there are 
fully that number in the path of the storm 
from which we have had no report. It is 
still impossible to communicate with 
several communities. 

* * 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


October 7: New Jersey Alliance at Orange, 
Nes 

October 7: Essex Conference Ministers” 
Association at Newburyport, Mass. 

October 7-9: Eastern Convention of the 
Unitarian Laymen’s League at Peters- 
ham, Mass. 

October 9: Connecticut Valley Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Congregational and 
Other Christian Churches at Greenfield, 
Mass. 

October 9: South Middlesex Conference of 
Congregational (Unitariam) and Other 
Christian Societies. 

October 9: Connecticut Valley Associate 
Alliance at Greenfield, Mass. 

October 9-10: Minnesota Conference at 
Hanska, Minn. 

October 10: Unitarian Ministers” Monday 
Club at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

October 12: New Hampshire Unitarian 
Association at Franklin, N. H. 

October 12: New Hampshire Associate 
Alliance at Franklin, N. H. 

October 12: New Hampshire Federation of 
the Young People’s Religious Union at 
Franklin, N. H. 

October 18: Worcester League of the 
General Alliance at Brookfield, Mass. 
October 15-17: Southwestern Conference 

at Wichita, Kan. 

October 15-17: Missouri Valley Associate 
Alliance at Wichita, Kan. 

October 16: Worcester Federation of the 
Young People’s Religious Union at 
Fitchburg, Mass. 

October 17: Plymouth and Bay Minis- 
terial Association. 

October 17-19: Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion at Des Moines, Iowa. 

October 20: New England Associate Al- 
liance at Kennebunk, Maine. 

October 22-24: North Central Conference 
at Bloomington, Ill. 
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President Eliot’s Broadcasts 


October 9: The Need for a Positive Religious 
Faith Today 
: The Final Test of a Man’s Religion 
: Why a Religious Person Needs a 
Church 


: Unitarian Faith in Man 


: Unitarian Faith in Freedom 
: Unitarian Faith in Progress 


: Unitarian Faith in Democracy 
: Unitarian Faith in Education 


: The Meaning of Prayer for Unitarians 

: The Meaning of Worship for Unitarians 

: The Place of the Bible in Unitarian 
Faith 

: The Place of Jesus in Unitarian Faith 


January : Facing the Future 


ITH the initiation of the above series of broad- 

W casts from Station WHDH (880 kilocycles) 
the denomination as a whole takes an impor- 

tant forward step. Individual liberal ministers and 
churches have used the air and have had extraordinary 
response. Relatively, indeed, radio broadcasting 
should be more fruitful for liberals than for orthodox 
bodies—in other spheres no less than in religion. For 
the liberal message comes not only as a novelty to 
people of orthodox mind, and as help for those whom 


orthodoxy no longer quite satisfies, but as a very well- 
spring for all those people of liberal and critical temper 
who are also a part of the great radio public even 
though they are a small and a very critical part. Many 
of these people have, on their own initiative, worked 
their way out of orthodox points of view without 
either reaching any positive point of view to supplant 
the lost loyalties or, if they have forged out a liberal 
view for themselves, without knowing that other 
people and other organizations are exemplifying liber- 
alism and await their fellowship. 

Our habit of talking about the radio audience 
as if it were an entity—with a low I. Q.—blinds us 
to the great number of people of independent mind 
who habitually listen in. We predict that when this 
series starts this group will be heard from—even if, as 
a group, they are not in the habit of writing “fan 
letters.”’ 

This is a regional broadcast: New England and 
parts of New York will hear it. Our future demands 
that it shall not be a flash in the pan, a gesture: it must 
go on, other regional broadcasts must be started, and 
we must begin to look forward to Unitarian broadcast- 
ing on a national scale. 

The Post Office Mission was once something new, 
a pioneer experiment, abundantly justified ever since 
and now by its continuing success. It is now our duty 
and privilege to supplement the Post Office and all our 
other missionary activities in'a medium more far- 
reaching, more speedy, more warm and intimate than 
has ever before been at mankind’s service. 


Two Scandinavian Views of the Oxford Movement 


HE “moral rearmament”’ conference of the Oxford 
Group has been the butt of a great deal of satiri- 
cal comment in the press. It is, of course, absurd 

to imagine that any group which confines itself to the 
technique of individual conversion can disarm the 
modern world. And to talk about Christianizing the 
world by first converting the dictators, as some of the 
Buchmanites have done, is simply to invite the press 
and the public to make a columnists’ holiday at the 
expense of the movement. 

It may have struck the American observer, 


acquainted with the Oxford Group only through its’ 


manifestations in his own country, or perhaps in 
England, that the popularity of the movement in the 
Scandinavian countries is a curious thing. Here are 
the most levelheaded peoples in Europe, with state 
churches for those who like them and free churches for 
those who prefer religious freedom, and liberty to 
propagate nonreligion if they prefer that. Countries 


__ with fewer inner stresses and strains than any others. 


* 


And the Oxford movement sweeps them like wildfire. 
What is the explanation? 

In the first place, the very fact that these coun- 
tries are situated in such a robber-infested country 
as the Europe of today must mean that they are not as 
free from anxieties and tensions as might be supposed 
from their temperaments and their social set-ups. 

But in the second place it is quite possible that 
words and ideas as expressed in English and as ex- 
pressed in the Scandinavian tongues and brains do not 
jibe. So that when the ideas of the Oxford Group are 
translated into Scandinavian thought forms they 
make better sense than we associate them with. 

One of the visitors to this recent conference, for 
instance, was Sven Stolpe, whom The Nation describes 
as a “labor author.” Which he may be—we are not 
acquainted with his past except as he reveals it in his 
book, ‘‘Alexander the Coppersmith’ (Kopparsmeden 
Alexander: Albert Bonnier, Stockholm). There he 
speaks of himself as a student of the phenomena of 
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conversion and as a university lecturer on that subject. 
That means, of course, that the conversion of Stolpe 
to the Oxford point of view is more of a tribute to the 
intellectual sanity of the movement than if he had been 
solely a labor author. 

But if every Scandinavian convert to the move- 
ment was as intelligent and as good a writer as Sven 
Stolpe—and we know that a Norwegian convert, 
Ronald Fangen, is a novelist of the first rank—it would 
be impossible to regard the movement over there so 
patronizingly and jokingly as we do (and justifiably, 
one is tempted to say) in this country. 

As a matter of fact, Stolpe’s book contains some 
very interesting material on the psychology of religion, 
apart from its exposition of the Oxford movement. 
Long before he had heard of it he was a sick man and 
the day came when his physician told him that he must 
undergo a major operation or else die. He might, 
indeed, do both. Stolpe had been a student of a 
French Catholic writer, Jacques d’Arnoux (‘Paroles 
d’un Revenant”), who had overcome his war injuries 
by a system of rigid spiritual discipline. Faced with 
this crisis he determined to try the system out. Com- 
manding his surgeon to do in one operation what was 
usually done in two—the ribs of one side had to be 
removed—he awakened the morning after the opera- 
tion, found himself in pain, deliberately ignored it, 
a little later got hold of a newspaper, read that Paul 
Valery was coming to Stockholm, called for paper and 
wrote a newspaper article on him. 

The system of self-discipline was workable. Stolpe 
convalesced rapidly and used the new system for all 
it was worth. He had intended, beforehand, “‘to be 
thankful to God if I could overcome my bodily dis- 
comfort, but I forgot that thankfulness. Instead I 
was filled with a proud feeling of my own power.’ He 
decided to use this system for handling all the dif- 
ficulties of his life—intellectual, professional, as well as 
physical. But suddenly he awakened to the fact that 
his fellowmen avoided him. He had no friends any 
more. All right then: he was strong enough to live 
alone. And now Stolpe, still, as he thought, a 
Christian, was also a despiser of men, a solitary: 

“IT never thought how badly this misanthropy 
went with my life’s ideal, which I had thoughtlessly 
called Christian because its formal disciplines came 
from Catholic models. Only in single moments, which 
I hurried through as quickly as possible, did I-suspect 
that I knew nothing of Christian love. Asa rule I did 
not even dare read the evangelists, because I feared 
Christ and the absolute demands of the sermon on the 
mount, but I studied frantically the great Christian 
geniuses: Sdderblom, the French mystics, Geijer. 
When I co-ordinated my views I undertook the 
publication of a series of studies in the psychology 
of conversion, in which I busied myself with the course 
of the phenomena of conversion, but had not enough 
interest left to deal with that humility and love which, 
in every case I studied, were the results of the con- 
Version.-sas se 

We quote the above because we think it typical of 
the religion of a great many unreconstructed individu- 
alists: they run their religion in the same spirit as they 
do their business. Each has its opportunities: the 
one, that of worldly success, the other, that of salva- 
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tion. Each has its technique: certain outputs, certain 
commitments on the one hand; secured futures, earthly 
or spiritual, on the other hand. ¢ 

Well, that sort of religion made Stolpe unpopular 
with his acquaintances and later with himself. Possibly 
he was riper for the impact of the Oxford Group than 
he himself knew when he accepted an invitation to a 
house party in Norway. Stolpe recounts very openly 
what a bunch of impossibles he considered these people. 
With a young Norwegian fellow guest who also thought 
the groupers a poor lot Stolpe discussed flight before 
the term of his visit. 

_ But when a fellow guest began to discuss his own 
sins with Stolpe our individualist made the discovery 
that this much criticized aspect of the movement had 
its justification. And he can tell us this without losing 
his sense of humor—which, by the way, is one reason 
why his work is so appealing. This stranger’s conver- 
sational opening seemed to him boring and in bad 
taste. But: 

__ “TI could see that the man was honorable and well 
disposed toward me. And it occurred to me that as 
long as I was in a strange country anyway there would 
be little risk in making the experiment of playing ball 
with him. So without further ado I told him of my 
difficulties and problems—at that time ! still preferred 
to avoid the word sin. It did not embarrass me to 
lay my cards on the table. Rather I got a certain 
satisfaction over the ease with which I explained my 
troubles: it seemed evident that I was not so ignoble 
as I had been supposing. . . . The only trouble was 
that we were beside the Modum Falls, and so I had to 
shout into my new friend’s ear. It seemed a bit comic, 
but as no one else was listening in we got on all right. 

“But nothing happened. I felt no release. I told 
my new friend that. ... 

“How God seized me by the collar I shall not here 
relate. But suddenly I stood so completely stripped, 
naked, robbed of all my comfortableness, my pride, 
that I could do nothing else than fully confess. Not 
even then did I achieve complete honesty. But I was 
as honest as I could be. I told everything to my new 
friend, tried to conceal nothing. And then it happened. 

“Suddenly I discovered that his experience was 
the same as mine. He had lived through precisely my 
own desperation, his sins were just the same as mine. 
T began to understand that there are not so many 
original and fine sins; that an author and a business 
man, a worker, a professor, are all the same kind of 
sinner. And then I understood the meaning and 
importance of ‘sharing.’ ”’ 

It is again, we see, a salvation from unrecon- 
structed individualism, from what the Freudians have 
taught us to call narcissism, that Stolpe was freed. 
He then looks back and sees that even in school this 
selfishness had been ground into the students by the 
very educational set-up itself: the football loyalty 
being the only exception. 

_. In another passage Stolpe justifies the confes- 
sional type of conversation by a novel consideration: 
Is it not true, he asks, that all your conversations in 
the past, dear reader, have been boring exercises in 
what was really monologue? A man talked to you on 
a subject which he may have known very little about. 
Not that it mattered, for you were not listening to 


} 


‘never has. 
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what he said but arranging the heads under which you 
would do your monologue when he ran short of breath 
or ideas. Then you began and it was his turn to wait. 

But when two men talk about their sins you have 
real conversation; an exchange of ideas by experts on a 
subject they know about: for each man is a sinner and 
the matter of their sinning is common to both. 

And so Stolpe goes through the simple tenets and 
practices of the Oxford movement, making the whole 
thing sound as reasonable, as sane, as healthy-minded, 
as, in our opinion, the extracts sound which we have 
given. On the basis of his own studies we doubt if he 
can be a Fundamentalist or that he would necessarily 
have to be a conservative of any type except that he 
uncritically accepts ‘“‘leadings.’’ What he is dealing 
with is religious experience. If many of the Scandina- 
vians who are joining the movement were doing it on 
as sane a basis as Stolpe’s we could expect real good to 
flow from its propagation. 

That, however, would be a Utopian expectation. 
The same symbols, dogmas, will never mean one thing 
to a literary critic and to a “lowbrow.” It is true that 
the Oxford movement is sweeping the Scandinavian 
countries, but it is also true that it is being accepted in 
lower terms than those of Stolpe and is being sharply 
criticized. For instance, a recent number of the 
Swedish Nu, which roughly corresponds to the 
American Time, has a two-page article by a Danish 
critic, Ove Lundby, sharply criticizing the movement. 
No religious movement must be judged, he says, by its 
best representatives. First of all you must judge the 
worth and direction of the message the movement 
carries: the “praxis” that it fights for, even if it has no 
“dogmas.”’ Then you may judge the adherents: what 
are they like, and how many of their characteristics 
are due to their movement; how many did they bring 
with them when they joined it. What sort of person 
does the movement attract? What qualities will it 
encourage and what suppress? 

It is said on behalf of the movement, he continues, 
that its first service is to win to religion the modern, 
irreligious “mass man” and that aim is made to justify 
the movement’s “gross’”’ methods of advertising. Then 
the movement is heralded as an advance guard or pre- 
paratory school through which these spiritually un- 
developed but newly won people can by degrees be led 
into the real Christianity which the riper group mem- 
bers confess in their inner circles. 

A beautiful theory, says this critic, a wish-dream 
which he would like to see come true but which he 
For, in the movement as in the world, 
“many are called but few are chosen.” And it would 
be astonishing if along that line Mr. Buchman could 
achieve something that Jesus himself tried and failed 
to achieve. Not only are few chosen but the few were 
Christian before the movement enveloped them. 
Ronald Fangen, for instance. The question is whether 
these persons’ Christianity has been deepened or 
weakened by the movement. To answer that we must 
again turn to the character of the movement itself— 
not to its hopes but to what it does. The critic then 
takes the three “‘slogans’’ which he says adherents of 
the movement repeat, instead of answering his argu- 


‘ments, when he discusses the movement in the maga- 


zines: Decision! Surrender! 


- 


Action!—slogans just 
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\ 
like those of other movements he could mention, so 
why not repeat them under the auspices of Stalin or 
Hitler? And it is all right for them to use such slogans, 
but since when has Christianity adopted the theory 
that independent thinking is unchristian? 

He has been accused of arguing that Christianity 
should be only a thought-system. On the contrary, it 
is just because Christianity is not passive but neces- 
sarily is activist that it does not have to shout about 
its activities and their results: and he cannot help say- 
ing that that shouting is the differentiating factor 
between the movement and Jesus’ own teaching. On 
the other hand it is a striking similarity between the 
Oxford movement and other movements of our own 
day. He is surprised to see Ronald Fangen adduce 
the results of the group’s work ‘‘on the international 
front” as a proof that it is blessed in the sight of God. 
Jesus once denied that he had come to bring peace. 
Does Fangen think that peace in and of itself is a 
Christian value? The decisive thing from the Christian 
point of view is what happens during peace conditions. 

Deep faith must issue in action through love. But 
Fangen and other “groupers” make earthly prosperity 
the goal of Christianity—as the critic shows by typical 
utterances. They answer this by saying that that is 
only the preliminary exoteric message for the unen- 
lightened: the bait. The rea] doctrine is taught later— 
in the circles. But the critic asks how you can entice 
people into Christianity by preaching its opposite to 
them: 

“Jesus certainly did not preach asceticism, but 
nobody will contend his miracle of making wine was a 
declaration of his platform. And what’s more: did 
anyone ever catch Jesus figuring out methods of en- 
ticing followers to himself?” 

The confessional method which, as we have seen, 
Stolpe seems able to turn to good uses, this critic 
regards as “spiritual promiscuity.”’ ‘“‘Leading’”— 
which Stolpe uncritically accepts—Lundby regards as 
the fantastic perversion of a Christian insight. The 
Oxford Group theory of sin he insists is that of the 
Pharisees—something to be handled moralistically— 
rather than that laid down by Jesus. In conclusion he 
notes that the movement is now losing the original 
Christian emphasis on the individual: 

“The most dreadful phenomenon of the modern 
world is the crushing out of the individual man... . 

“Tt is deeply tragic that now a ‘Christian’ move- 
ment makes such a mistake as to come to the aid of 
these disorganizing powers not only by holding persons 
down in a ‘mass status’ but bringing them to such a 
pass through oversimplification, suggestion, and the 
blunting of their consciences. It is doubly tragic to see 
this mass suggestion drag down those spiritual workers 
whom, on the contrary, we expected to find the last 
holders of the battlement.”’ 


QUOTATION FOR THOSE WHO THINK THAT INDIAN 
THOUGHT IS MYSTICAL 

The grand moral lesson of history is that, if a human com- 
munity fails to take advantage of the newest technique for in- 
dustrial production, it has no chance of maintaining its inde- 
pendence or individuality in the struggle with communities armed 
with superior technique.-—M. N. Saha, D. Sc., F. R.S., in The 
Modern Review (Calcutta). 
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What is the Matter with the World? 


Richard Wilson Boynton 


A sermon by the former minister of the First Unitarian Church at Buffalo; professor of philosophy, University of Buffalo. 


Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God. Matt. 4:4. 


HAT something is the matter with the world seems 
to be a universal feeling just now among thought- 
ful and humane people. Just what the matter is, 

and especially how serious, tragic, and possibly incur- 
able it may be,—these are questions the answers to 
which are certainly far from easy or simple. Most of 
the answers usually suggested are, all too evidently, 
hasty, incomplete, and biased,—depending in the great 
majority of cases upon the interests, wishes or tempera- 
ment of the person who is discussing the question. Is 
it possible or desirable to try to offer a diagnosis of our 
present discontents that may be relatively free from 
such distorting elements? At least I am going to 
assume that this is worth trying to do, leaving it to 
you to judge as to the result. 

There are, I think, two preliminary considerations 
that should be taken into account. The first of these 
is that our situation today is not at all new; the fact 
being that there has always been something the matter 
with the world. The old dream of a primeval Eden, 
Paradise, or Golden Age, some time in the remote past, 
when everything was perfect, has been thoroughly 
discredited by the advance of knowledge. In truth, 
the farther back we go, the worse, generally speaking, 
the situation seems to become. Suppose you were to 
pick out some time or place other than the present, .in 
which you would prefer to have lived; when and where 
would it be? If you do not omit and idealize, if you 
take things as they actually were so far as we can learn, 
and not as you might like to dream they may have 
been, I can safely challenge you to find a time when it 
would have been really more worth while to be alive 
than it is today. No relief or comfort, then, is to be 
found by harking back to any period of the past. 
People had their troubles then, as we have ours now, 
and felt them as keenly as we do. Whether they were 
better or worse off than we, who is in a position to say 
with any kind of assurance? We simply have no means 
of knowing or judging. 

The second preliminary consideration is more 
general and fundamental in character. It consists in 
raising the question: What kind of a world would it be 
that had nothing at all the matter with it? Obviously, 
such a world would be perfect, in the sense that it 
would be beyond the need of having anything done to 
it, or for it. By the same token it would be necessarily 
static, or devoid of even the possibility of change. 
Being already perfect, it could not change for the 
better; thus any change must be for the worse. This 
being excluded by our definition of it as a perfect world, 
the conclusion follows that it could not admit change 
of any kind. Such a world could have no life upon it; 
for besides change in the form of growth and develop- 
ment, life involves change in the form of enjoyment 
and suffering. No one would either enjoy or suffer in 
a perfect world, because in such a world life as we know 
it could not go on at all. Do you think I am drawing 


an imaginary picture? Not in the least. The moon 
is exactly such a world as has just been described. 
Ages ago it presumably had an atmosphere and water, 
and so some rudimentary forms of life on its surface. 
But that life has long since departed, and there the 
moon is—perfectly inert, perfectly unchanging, and 
perfectly dead. 

That kind of a world is not exactly what we want, 
I think you will agree. Well, what is the matter with 
the world we actually have? This question can hardly 
be answered in a wholesale way. It must be divided 
up, and handled by retail, so to speak. And, before we 
go any farther, it is desirable to clear up the meaning 
of our main question. What I have in mind is this: 
if anything is just the way it necessarily must be, so 
that nothing can possibly be done to make it otherwise, 
then it is misleading and illegitimate to say that there 
is anything the matter with it. For this expression 
implies that there is something about the thing that 
can be, and needs to be, changed, corrected, or im- 
proved. 

In other words, to say that there is something 
the matter with anything, involves holding before the 
mind a pattern, standard, or ideal, to which that thing 
is supposed to conform but which it does not actually 
attain. What is involved is what we call a value-judg- 
ment, that is, a judgment of better or worse, in some 
sense yet to be determined. If the thing in question 
just has to be what it is, and if nothing whatever can 
be done to make it different, then we cannot fairly com- 
plain that there is anything the matter with it. 


For Instance: Nature 

This explanation will be found to clear up our 
original question by simplifying and restricting it in a 
rather drastic way. For example, it shuts out at once 
from consideration the entire realm of nature, as a 
realm concerning which it is futile to employ value 
judgments. Nature is whatever it is, and it lies beyond 
our power to change, correct or improve it. We may 
wish that some parts or aspects of nature were different, 
for our human safety, convenience, or pleasure. Earth- 
quakes, volcanoes, cyclones, fire, the bacteria that 
cause disease, rattlesnakes, mosquitoes and many 
other natural objects and phenomena are capable of 
harming and destroying human life and happiness. 
But as parts or aspects of nature, there is nothing the 
matter with them. They are just what and as they 
are, incapable of change to suit our comfort or con- 
venience. They do not come within the scope of our 
moral judgments. Whether they produce what we call 
good or what we call harm, they are only acting out 
their inherent nature. In the existing scheme of things 
they cannot be otherwise than as they are. The 
inescapable conclusion is that there is nothing the 
matter with that vast basis and background of humau 
life which we call nature. 

The external and material part of civilization 
consists of elements furnished by nature that are 
artificially transformed by man to serve his own 
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purposes. But in being so utilized these elements do 
not ordinarily lose their natural properties. If a build- 
ing is not carefully constructed, it is liable to fall; that 
is the nature of its materials, to be subject to the action 
of the force of gravitation. Fire will burn, water will 
drown, a strong current of electricity will kill, because 
that is their nature. If heavy machines, like trucks 
and pleasure cars, are driven swiftly through our 
streets, from time to time accidents will happen; men, 
women, children and animals will be injured or killed 
in certain numbers. That is in the nature of such a 
situation. If high explosive bombs are diopped from 
airplanes upon a crowded population, inevitably seri- 
ous damage to life and property will result. The point 
that has to be insisted upon is that there is nothing the 
matter with these material elements as such; they are 
what they are, what it is their nature to be, and they 
cannot be otherwise. 


Then How About Ourselves? 


This same line of consideration can be carried 
farther. By this time it should be evident that what- 
ever is the matter with the world is due to the human 
beings in it. We cannot blame nature for being what 
it is, or the lower animals for being what they are; since 
they are what they are by natural necessity. The 
trouble, then, is all with ourselves. But is it with the 
whole of ourselves, or with only part of ourselves; and 
if the latter, with which part? The answer to our 
question, what is the matter with the world, would 
seem to lie somewhere in this direction. 

A major difficulty in the solution of the problem is 
that we ourselves are parts of nature, and if we are to 
accept the theory of evolution we are also products of 
it. The medieval idea of man was that he is a fallen 
angel, whose most urgent task is to recover his original 
perfection, lost through the sin of Adam. But for the 
medieval thinker this recovery could not take place in 
the present world, regarding which he was profoundly 
pessimistic. Salvation consisted essentially in getting 
safely out of this world, with the help of the Church, 
and into heaven, conceived as a realm of assumed per- 
fection. This point of view gave an all-important 
function to the Church, which flourishes wherever it 
still prevails. Today we are learning, on scientific 
grounds, to look upon man, rather, as a rising animal. 
This is what is really the matter with the world. Ifmen 
were merely animals, like the others, acting out the 
necessities of their nature, we could not subject them 
to value-judgments of better and worse. It is the fact 
that we are slowly rising above our animal inheritance, 
while it still remains in large part to confuse and plague 
us, that is the source of our most tragic woes. When 
this is clearly understood, it can at least help us to be 
patient and forbearing, with others and with our- 
selves. 


Our Hurts Are of Conscience 


At this point, our subject opens out into a study 
-and estimate of the concrete troubles of contemporary 
life, all of which without exception can be traced to 
man’s endeavor to transcend his aboriginal animality 
and become truly human. What is the matter with the 
world is that we can see that goal, however dimly as to 
detail, yet clearly enough to realize how far we are 
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from having attained it. Our miseries are essentially 
those of a shocked and agonized conscience. That is, 
they are witnesses to what is highest and divinest in 
the range of human possibilities. 

Since it is impossible here to cover all the ground, 
I must confine what remains to be said to a few out- 
standing examples. Most of us, probably, if asked 
what is the matter with the world just now, would 
think first of a troubled Europe, then of a troubled 
Asia, and last though far from least, of our troubles here 
at home. Let us consider each of these briefly. 

Europe is armed to the teeth, Spain is in the throes 
of a terrible civil war, and there is racial antagonism in 
Czechoslovakia which may provoke another world con- 
flict more devastating than the last one. It is well to 
remember that the last one ended only twenty years 
ago, and that the world survived it, as it survived the 
far more prolonged if not more destructive struggle of 
the Napoleonic era, not to mention the brutal Thirty 
Years War of the seventeenth century. Also, people 
are still alive who can remember our own four years’ 
struggle between the North and the South. Human 
history is largely a study of wars, their causes and con- 
sequences. Basically, wars occur because some group 
of people, larger or smaller, wants more of something 
than it already has, and believes it can get what it 
wants by means of armed force. Very slowly, humanity 
is learning that this belief is a fallacy; but it has not 
fully learned that yet. The losses and destruction en- 
tailed by warfare under present conditions are so 
serious that in the long run it is clear that some alterna- 
tive policy will have to be developed. Nature shows 
us our mistakes through the pain they cause us; to 
avoid the pain, which is capable of going beyond 
human endurance, we must learn to correct our errors. 
War is bound in time to furnish its own antidote. We 
may not like to wait, but apparently there is no other 
way. The mills of God grind slowly, but they do 
grind. 

Meanwhile, we should remember Spaniards and 
Germans and even Japanese are human beings just like 
ourselves. It is scarcely to be doubted that, if placed 
in exactly their circumstances, we should react very 
much as they are doing. If you do not think so, it is 
because their situation is very imperfectly realized by 
us under conditions that are so very different. Yet 
the United States, so strong and so protected, is arming 
with the best of them. We propose to defend our 
interests and values, if they should be menaced, as 
every other nation tries to do. Living thus in a glass 
house, it does not befit us to throw too many stones. 
We too are preparing to drop bombs, though it is not 
yet apparent on what or on whom we shall ultimately 
drop them, if we ever do. 

I should not like anyone to suppose that I am 
offering an apology or a glorification of present con- 
ditions, either in Europe or in Asia or at home. What 
seems undeniable is that we are all in the same boat. 
It is not cynicism, but cold historical fact, if I remind 
you that the southern people felt the same and told 
the same kind of atrocity stories when Sherman 
marched his army from Atlanta to the sea as the Bel- 
gian people felt and told when the Germans invaded 
their country. Sherman himself put it in a nutshell 
when he said: “War is hell.’”’ It is,—a hell that men 
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create for other men and for themselves. Why? That 
is the question. , 

The answer seems to be that we have not yet 
learned to control the old animal passions of greed, 
anger and resentment—greed for what others have and 
we want, anger because they will not fall in with our 
plan for taking it from them, and resentment at their 
obstinate denial of our basic necessities, if we are to live 
up to the standard of living we have set for ourselves. 
Japan is fighting in China an undeclared but terrible 
war for reasons like these. It may succeed and it may 
not. But its motivation is perfectly plain. Such wars 
have succeeded in the past, and their success has been 
interpreted as their justification. They will continue 
to be waged, from time to time, no doubt, by ambitious 
or desperate nations until some better way is worked 
out for satisfying what they regard as their basic and 
essential requirements. 


From Theory to Action 


Our own troubles here at home are so many and 
various that one cannot begin to discuss them. What 
is the matter with us? Well, democracy and the capi- 
talistic system are not working any too well just now. 
Perhaps they are inherently incompatible, one with the 
other. Perhaps we have really never had either in its 
unadulterated form. We are still in a long drawn out 
economic and business depression, the entire cause of 
which nobody seems to know; but which cannot be un- 
connected with the World War and the state in which 
the world was left at its close. The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge. 
So it has always been. The important question is, 
what are we going to do about it? ; 

With that question, I think we get hold of the key 
to the solution of our general problem: what is the 
matter with the world? Robert Browning once called 
this world of ours ‘‘a vale of soul-making.”’ It is not a 
complete description, but an infinitely suggestive one. 
Whether or not there is anything the matter with the 
world, depends almost entirely on how you take it, on 
what you do about it. The world is a problem, or a 
complex of problems. Put in another way, the world 
is a group or series of opportunities. Every situation in 
which human beings find themselves offers a range of 
values, of good and evil, that are potentially there, 
waiting to be realized. What comes out of the situa- 
tion depends on how we react to it, more than on the 
character of the situation taken in and by itself. We 
cannot change the world, except very slowly, and then 
only in some minute and insignificant respect. But we 
can change ourselves. Like Margaret Fuller, we are 
obliged to accept the universe; but we can learn by 
experience, sad or otherwise. There does go on what 
Lessing named the education of the human race. Each 
individual may, if he will, receive a training in char- 
acter, learn what to seek and what to avoid, acquire 
skill and sureness in confronting difficulties, and in the 
end arrive at that calm and serene wisdom of life which 
is the ripest and finest fruit of human living. 

The world is essentially what it has always been, 
and presumably what God who made it intended that 
it should be. It is the same world in which the most 
heroic and glorious of lives have been lived—the lives 
of Buddha, of Socrates, of Jesus, of Francis of Assisi, of 


Joan of Arc, and innumerable others. They never 
asked to have living made easy. They took the world 
as it came, and achieved the careers that we know. 
Assuredly our time and our problems are not theirs. 
The world of today has so shrunk together through 
instantaneous communication that we know about 
most of the evil that is done anywhere nearly as soon 
as it happens, while we know comparatively little of all 
the good things that are going on, because they are less 
dramatic and exciting. Then the present is so blatantly 
insistent that we tend to lose the sense of perspective 
which comes with a glance at the long vistas and slow 
processes of history. The contemporary scene can be 
made to look pretty dark if we attend only to the 
shadows. But the shadows themselves bear witness 
to the brightness of the light by which they are cast. 
Our disappointments are so great because our hopes and 
aspirations for mankind are so high. If it is true that 
too much concern is being shown for bread alone—that 
is, for the external, material necessities of life, the 
supply of which has never been adequate for all the 
people in the world—then the words that we may say 
are now proceeding out of the mouth of God are words 
like adjustment, compromise and co-operation, by 
means of which men and nations may learn to live 
together according to some higher law than that of 
brute force and mutual slaughter. 


* * 


A CALL TO WORSHIP 
Robert French Leavens 
Chaplain, Mills College, 1932-1937 


Holy and beautiful the custom 

Which brings us together, 

In the presence of the Most High, 

To face our ideals. 

To remember our loved ones in absence, 
To give thanks, 

To make confession, 

To offer forgiveness, 

To be enlightened 

And to be strengthened. 


Through this quiet hour 
Breathes the worship of ages, 
The cathedral music of history. 


Three unseen guests attend: 
Faith—Hope—Love; 
Let all our hearts prepare them place. 


Here in the solitude of silent companionship 
Let each one watch and listen, 

That in the sanctuary of his own soul 

He may see the faces and hear the voices 
Of those most near and dear, 

May hear the voices and see the figures 
Of the world’s heroes, 

And of the world’s saints. 


And if we listen 

It may be 

That we shall hear 

The song of the Choir Invisible: 
“Holy, Holy, Holy, 

Lord God of Hosts.”’ 
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I Have Earned Unitarianism * 
Lewis A. Dexter 


ENNETH BURKE has well said that those to 
whom a religion or a faith is a tradition never 
really own it; they just inhabit it. No faith, he 

says, can be genuinely part of a personality until it has 
been earned by going through a process similar to that 
which drove its originators to build it. 

Tam a birthright Unitarian; and, in the Unitarian 
tradition of “tolerance,” I have always assumed that 
had I been born into some other Church I would have 
been equally as good (or as bad) a member of its 
organization and supporter of its doctrines. 

Last week, earned the right to be a Unitarian; 
and now I know that I could not sincerely belong to any 
Church which had not been Unitarianized.** I 
earned Unitarianism by attending an ‘Ecumenical 
Youth Conference” where all major European con- 
fessions, except Rome, were represented. I earned it 
through my reaction to those whose major concern, 
even when they are ostensibly discussing questions of 
life and work, seems still to be with the Incarnation and 
the Communion and the Church as the Body of Christ. 

I learned that Unitarianism has a unique and 
uniquely desirable religious outlook. In Unitarianism 
alone is it possible for an individual, with the full 
approval of his Church, to interpret the message of 
Jesus in relation to his own needs, and to recognize 
that he was a many-faceted individual, who dealt with 
many human problems during his ministry, and from 
whom different people may draw according to their 
different strengths and weaknesses. 

I have learned that Unitarianism is the only faith 
which permits and encourages men of Christian culture 
with the full authority of their confession to place 
Jesus’ message within the wider framework of other 
non-Jewish-Christian messages, and the only one also 
which makes it easy and natural for an organized 
Church to declare full fellowship with Buddhists, 
Mohammedans, etc., who seek the same goal. Uni- 
tarianism, in other words, is heir to that Seeker tradi- 
tion, exemplified by Roger Williams, who found in no 
confession a completely satisfactory answer to the 
questions which a religious spirit asks, and who knew 
that he himself did not have all the answers, but who 
nevertheless thought it worth searching for some of 
them. 

It would be ridiculous to declare or assert that we, 


*I trust my Universalist friends will realize that I have used 
Unitarian simply because there is no word which is at once 
smooth-sounding and accurate to describe Unitarianism-Univer- 
salism. All my remarks apply to them as much. 


**“T)nitarianized’”’ because so many congregations, in name 
Congregational, Baptist, Methodist, Disciples, are, save for their 


formal relation of fellowship to orthodox Churches, Unitarian. . 


The greatest apothegm of Unitarianism has been coined by that 
great Unitarian Baptist, Harry Emerson Fosdick, who said, 
“Men crucify Christ in two ways; once by crucifying him, twice 
by deifying him.” 

But there are dangers of insincerity and still more of reaction 
so long as such Churches continue to profess the orthodox creed; 
and that which a minister may take as symbolism may be stark 
reality to the less articulate members of his congregation. 


» 


as Unitarians, do in general live up to the possibilities 
which our religious affirmations permit. Most of us 
are Unitarians by heritage or habit rather than by con- 
viction and fellowship; but even so, as Unitarians, we 
are fortunate enough to be in a position where, if we 
will, we can examine the relations of God to man (and 
to man as he behaves today) without being hampered 
by the necessity of theological or biblical justification. 
(As Unitarians, we are, at the same time, false to our 
insights, if we neglect to examine the insights of those 
who work with theological and biblical guidance.) 


Freedom—But Not without Fellowship 


True it is that many movements, secular or almost 
secular (such as the Ethical Culturists), have many of 
the advantages of our freedom; but they lack the 
benefits of our fellowship, if we understand that word 
to mean an association whose members consciously and 
deliberately attempt to expand their own capabilities 
for life and work by examining and trying to under- 
stand the mysterious, the mystical, the good, the 
beautiful, what some of us think are the ways of God. 
(But at the same time, as Unitarians, we can, without 
let or hindrance, accept any revelation that comes from 
those “humanists” who, while denying God or at any 
rate putting him off in a corner, are busily concerned 
with investigating his ways; to the orthodox it would 
seem unlikely that any revelation of value could come 
from such, but we can admit as hypothesis that human- 
ists are victims of a mental color-blindness which lets 
them see the results but not the source, and accept as 
valid what they have to tell us about the results.) 

Our freedom and our fellowship make it possible 
for us to train ourselves to receive progressive revela- 
tion; whereas, with other religious groups, there is 
always an uneasy period when those who have received 
a new revelation must try to whittle it down so that it 


will exactly fit within the carefully-measured dog- 


matic framework of the confession. 

And for and because of these reasons, I, as Uni- 
tarian, am convinced that those who treasure our faith 
as a fellowship, and not merely as an association, must 
recognize that in the soon-to-be-inaugurated campaign 
for greater Church union, we Unitarians can only 
participate in religious organization and reunion 
where no dogmatic insistence of any sort is laid down, 
where no major concern is felt with the Church as the 
Body of Christ, etc., and that our contribution, if any, 
to such attempts, will therefore probably lie exclusively 
within the realm of life and work. 

* * 
MERCY OF THE GADARENE SWINE 
Earl Bigelow Brown 


Has Satan cast out demons from the swine, 
Commanded them to enter into men, 

That human beings shower demonic death 
On shuddering towns, and go and come again? 


But devils in the swine of Gadara 
Drove them not to slaughter their own kind. 
Rather they slew themselves as if, though mad, 
They loathed the logic of the human mind! 
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RELIGION WITHIN AND 
BEYOND EXPERIENCE 

Rethinking Religion, by John Haynes 
Holmes. The Macmillan Company. $2.25. 

Dr. Holmes’ book has at least one re- 
semblance to a local train: it stops at the 
proper stations and you have the privilege 
of alighting if you have reached the place 
where you want to be. Thus the strict 
humanist can travel as far as chapter 
seven and alight—because he sees that 
chapter eight is ‘‘What About God?” 
Religious people of another type will 
travel as far as chapter ten, ““The Enduring 
Significance of Prayer.’ In view of the 
way things are going on the international 
stage, there will be poignant interest in the 
next stop, “Is there a Moral Law?” 
Those who go the full journey to ‘‘Are We 
Immortal?” may or may not feel that the 
last lap of the journey was more or less in 
vain. 

The book is an expanded and rewritten 
version of a series of talks originally given 
over the radio representing the religious 
ideas of Dr. Holmes “‘as they stand today 
after more than thirty years of preaching 
and teaching in a free pulpit.’ 

It was part of my duty a few years ago 
to read a number of modern interpretations 
of religion by liberal ministers in the evan- 
gelical churches. To read Dr. Holmes 
after that experience is to see how freedom 
from any creedal basis does really make a 
difference in the sort of course a writer can 
steer. Many of these writers began their 
books in terms similar to Dr. Holmes’: 
that religion was an aspect of human ex- 
perience and would be discussed in human 
terms: but one knew in advance that at a 
certain point authority, even if in a subli- 
mated form, would be brought in. 

Dr. Holmes promises to write from the 
point of view of human experience, but 
not to limit that term to the meaning 
given it by any one school—say, the em- 
piricists or the positivists. He begins by 
discussing religion as supernaturalism and 
as superstition because those are the two 
ideas of it most prevalent today: and this 
is a book for the ‘“‘general reader.’’ With 
those aspects and accidents of religion 
charted out, the reader is in a position to 
understand the reality of religion: its 
rootage in human nature and human ex- 
perience. Three modern exemplars of re- 
ligion—Schweitzer, Kagawa and Gandhi 
—show us what religion in action means 
and can do today. A chapter on ‘‘The Fate 
and Function of the Church” describes 
the sort of agency through which religion 
can best be expressed and implemented. 

And only after covering that territory— 
the ethical and practical side of religion, 
one may say—does Dr. Holmes address 
himself to the question, “What About 
God?” Agreeing with John Dewey that 
religion is not bound up with the question 


of theism, he refuses to admit that the 
question of theism is not a legitimate one. 
After all, experience must be interpreted 
and theism is one form of interpretation. 
Again, experience may apparently itself 
encompass the feeling of, and with it the 
certainty of, the divine—though Dr. 
Holmes does not equate the divine and the 
supernatural. Mysticism in the narrower 
sense he does not exploit, but follows what 
may be called the orthodox succession of 
contemporary thinkers on the problem of 
spiritual or mental power behind phenom- 
ena; that is to say, Dewey (“A Common 
Faith’) Jeans and Eddington. It is prob- 
ably harsh prejudice on my part, but when 
I see the names of Jeans and Eddington 
side by side in two footnotes under one 
page, as I have seen them juxtaposed so 
often in more evangelical books, I begin to 
think of them as a sort of Gold Dust 
Twins of contemporary theology. They 
are always quoted together and always 
the same remarks of each are quoted. Re- 
marks which, religiously speaking, get us 
precisely nowhere. To say that the uni- 
verse is not material but made up of thought, 
especially the severe mathematical type of 
thought which Jeans envisages, is only to 
refine your terms, not to change them. The 
people who make the demand for a God 
are making a demand for personality: 
“spirit with spirit shall meet.’’ But does 
any normal person ever wish to meet a 
‘pure mathematician’? In justice to Dr. 
Holmes it should be said that he does not 
stop at that point, however, but carries 
the argument over into the organic field, 
where it has more cogency. 

The least satisfactory chapter in the 
book is the final one, on immortality. 
Dr. Holmes gives the effect of galloping 
through the subject: as if the prospect of 
getting to the index (and it is a satisfaction 
to record that the book has one) drew him 
as the stable draws the homeward-bound 
horse. He admits we cannot prove im- 
mortality directly, but thinks that we may 
almost prove it by inference. But why 
trouble to repeat all the old arguments 
which prove nothing: for instance, that the 
good and great of all time believed in it? 
And why try to argue for it by denigrating 
the perfectly innocent animals, especially 
at a time when human beings in many 
parts of the world are making such infra- 
animalistic spectacles of themselves? In- 
deed Dr. Holmes makes almost as complete 
a dichotomy between the animals as mere 
machines and ourselves as spirits as if he 
were antievolutionist— which of course 
he is not. But apparently he has never 
possessed a dog. 

And curiously enough, in this imposing 
parade of authorities and suppositions for 
and against immortality he has ignored 
the only new arguments for and against. 
J. W. Dunne’s researches embodied in “‘An 
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Experiment with Time” and “The Serial 
Universe,” for; and Freud’s whole theory 
of the death instinct, against. 

But after all, immortality is a question 
apart. Of religion as living men experi- 
ence it Dr. Holmes speaks with real au- 
thority. The most valuable and eloquent 
parts of his book are those in which he 
shows and vindicates the social character 
of religion, in which he rejects the “soli- 
tary” of Whitehead and links us, in even 
the most inner of our religious experiences, 
brother to brother and all to the com- 
munity. 

Llewellyn Jones. 
ok ak 


CLEANING UP AFTER THE 
EARLIER WORLD WAR 


With the Red Cross in Europe: 1917- 
1922, by Ernest P. Bicknell, late vice chair- 
man in charge of insular and foreign opera- 
tions, the American Red Cross. Washington: 
The American National Red Cross. $1.50. 


The present posthumous volume, edited 
by Grace V. Bicknell, follows “Pioneer- 
ing with the Red Cross’’ and “In War’s 
Wake—1914, 1915.’ Colonel Bicknell 
was a trained journalist and through his 
professional touch what otherwise might 
have been a mere record of facts comes 
vividly to life. 

As his friend and associate, Dr. John 
van Schaick, Jr., says in a prefatory 
‘Appreciation,’ Colonel Bicknell served 
the Red Cross in more countries probably 
than any member of its staff. This third 
volume alone takes us pretty much all 
over Europe and is at once an historical 
record for the sober student and a moving 
story, now dealing with great issues, now 
macabre and now humorous, for any reader 
who may pick it up. Here is a somber 
scene, for instance, encountered when the 
author, with Colonel Edward W. Ryan, 
was accompanying a large supply train 
through the Babuna Pass in Serbia: 

“And now came a new complication. 
The allied armies had just driven the Bul- 
garians and Germans out and had taken 
ninety thousand Bulgarian prisoners. These 
were being sent back to the south far 
behind the allied lines. The process was 
simple enough. The Bulgars were dis- 
armed and told to start south along the 
one great road over the mountains and to 
keep going. Nobody troubled about guard- 
ing these prisoners or about feeding them. 

“So as the allied armies moved north- 
ward, the Bulgarian prisoners moved south- 
ward, like a swarm of ants. Mostly they 
were on foot... . As we started down 
the descent on the north side of the Ba- 
buna Pass we met the first of the Bul- 
garian prisoners coming up. From that 
time there was a mix-up, indescribable, 
bewildering, spectacular. Our army going 
down, although a strange and impressive 
medley of men, animals and vehicles, 
maintained a semblance of order... . 

“But the Bulgarians came as a formless, 
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chaotic, struggling, moiling mass which 
filled the woods and swarmed over the 
mountain sides. High up on the crests 
we saw them moving against the clouds. 
A great mass of grey vapor would sweep 
across and swallow them up, but when it 
passed on, they would again be seen 
slowly crossing the top of the world... . 

“It is not possible to guess how many of 
these Bulgars we met in the wilderness of 
Babuna Pass. Certainly twenty-five or 
thirty thousand, perhaps fifty thou- 
sand.” 

Human ants, indeed! 

And the somber is jostled by the farcical. 
A little later on this same journey Colonel 
Ryan found the whole supply system of 
the advancing Serbian army was held up. 
Trucks as far back as the eye could reach, 
and one knew that there were others be- 
hind them, were piled up, the foremost be- 
ing at the edge of a bridge which was 
empty. What was the matter? One truck 
bogged on the narrow road? Colonel 
Ryan went forward to find out. There was 
an unloaded small Ford car. At the 
wheel sat a young English soldier. No one 
else was near: 

“What’s the matter?”’ Ryan inquired. 

“T’m out of gasoline,” was the reply. 

“Can’t you get some?” . 

“T don’t know where to get it.” 

“Have you asked anybody?” 

eNO. 

The whole supply train had been held 
up an hour—so Colonel Ryan took the lad 
with him and asked some of the other 
drivers for gasoline. 

The passages of this work dealing with 
the armistice and afterward make very 
curious reading at the present moment— 
tragic reading, indeed. To think that the 
Allies once had Germany on her knees! 

The chapter on Czechoslovakia is even 
more tragic reading, beginning as it does 
with this sentence: 

“The story of the emergence of Czecho- 
slovakia is one of the most thrilling in the 
history of the World War.” 

Well, statesmen and soldiers do provide 
the rest of us with thrilling stories. Will 
we ever learn, before consenting to be- 
coming patrons of their wars, to ask them 
not only whether their stories will really 
have as happy endings as they always 
guarantee, but whether they will have 
sequels? ) OS 


* * 


SYNOPTIC VIEWS NOW 
CHARACTERIZE SCIENCE 

The Pendulum Swings Back, by \ar- 
vin M. Black. Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 

What theories on the scientific stage 
today are moving into the limelight? 
Presenting in turn the latest theories of 
biology, psychology, psychic research, 
medicine, sociology, journalism and an- 
thropology, each chapter of this book gives 
quotations from some of the leading 
thinkers in each field. 


— 


We learn that in biology varying schools 
of thought find a meeting ground in their 
common acceptance of the theory of emer- 
gent evolution; and an organism has now 
to be looked upon not merely physico- 
chemically but as a unified whole; and 
Lamarck’s theory, that modifications pur- 
posively achieved by parents can be in- 
herited by their offspring, is at length 
receiving respectful attention. In psychol- 
ogy the newer schools are tending to ac- 
cept the “totalitarian standpoint” in ac- 
cordance with which classifying particular 
states of consciousness is giving way to 
studying consciousness in its totality as a 
goal-seeking <c‘ivity. In psychic research 
a less superior attitude on the part of 
scholars is developing and “the facts of 
telepathy and clairvoyance are gradually 
becoming recognized.’”’ In medicine the 
alarming increase in the number of people 
mentally disordered is forcing the recog- 
nition that the patient is primarily a per- 
sonality, and medicine is finding in religion 
an ally. In sociology likewise psychic de- 
liberative factors are being emphasized 
and social life is being viewed synthetically 
or organically in relation to its pursuit of 
an ideal of improvement. Finally, in cul- 
tural anthropology the new historian is 
similarly compelled to a synoptic view, and 
he must recognize the psychic factors 
rather than the geographic, the economic, 
etc., in human development. 

In all this the author’s main thesis is 
that the present scientific outlook can be 
represented as a swing back of the pen- 
dulum. Earlier, it is assumed, the inter- 
pretation of life was teleological, but more 
recently life has been interpreted mechani- 
cally. Today, however, there is a swing 
back to the teleological interpretation. 

While commending this well-written 
survey by a new writer well-read in the 
sciences, we are inclined to question his 
main thesis because it seems to us that the 
vast majority of thinkers at any time have 
never dreamed of interpreting life without 
a necessary reference to teleological func- 
tioning. We cannot think that even a 
machine has ever been so interpreted. 
Neither child nor man has ever been able 
to think of a machine which has no func- 
tion, which is not purposive, which is not 
for something. Using a pendulum as an 
illustration, if the pendulum did not func- 
tion as a part in a whole—in the old clock 
there, whose respectability as a timepiece 
consists in the conspiracy of its parts to 
tell us the hour—it would have no mean- 
ing. Thus the commonest mechanism 
has always been recognized as a synthesis 
of parts. Of timepieces there are many 
kinds, and some have no mechanical simi- 
larity with others; their classification as 
timepieces has always been an entirely 
teleological one; they fulfill the common 
purpose of recording time. 

Nor have we any evidence that life, of 
all things, has ever been interpreted non- 
functionally by the vast majority of 


* 
thinkers. With the biologists such a thing 
is logically impossible. The biologist must 
fill his bag with objects before he has any- 
thing to study. It would have been im- 
possible for biology as a distinct science to 
continue if it had ever deserted the prin- 
ciple upon which it selects and separates 
the living objects with which it deals. We 
will not venture to say with precision what 
that principle is, but it is certainly a 
teleological and not a mechanical one. 
Let us say that inquirers decide to isolate 
for study objects that manifest the phe- 
nomenon of eating. Surely they have 
never thought that these objects have no 
purpose in eating, though that purpose be 
fulfilled simply in eating again! If there 
is anything in our contention, so far from 
the pendulum having swung back from a 
mechanical to a teleological view of life, 
only a self-contradictory oddity among 
biologists could ever have renounced the 
teleological view. 
Rowland Gray-Smith. 
ok o* 

A LIVING MEMORIAL 

OF DR. JOHN B. HAWES 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
September 27, 1938. 

The Massachusetts Committee on So- 
cial Service of the General Alliance of 
Unitarian and other Liberal Christian 
Women, in executive committee meeting, 
pays grateful tribute to the memory of Dr. 
John B. Hawes, late president of Prender- 
gast Preventorium. 

With a small camp as a nucleus, Dr. 
Hawes secured a gift of $100,000 to build 
the present camp. ‘‘Here,”’ he said to our 
executive board last June, “we give the 
children the fundamentals of living right. 
This is a home—not merely an institution. 
We do not handle merely the child; we 
handle the family too. All social agencies 
and nurses groups send their workers 
out here. Up and down the line we are an 
educational institution. We look upon 
health work in its broadest terms—not 
just the health of the body. Mental health 
is so important; and something must be 
done along the lines of spiritual health. 
These three must go along together. 

“Prendergast is efficiently run—but not 
too efficiently. I don’t want the grounds 
too tidy. I want things natural out here. 

“I look upon this place—not for the 
amount of good it does while the child 
is here, but after he leaves—making’ the 
gain he has made here permanent and not 
lost sight of.” 

May we not lose sight of the gains made 
at Prendergast through his leadership, and 
through our Alliance branches help per- 
petuate the work so devotedly carried on 
by John B. Hawes. 

Resolved: that a copy of this tribute be 
spread upon our records, and that it be 
sent to the family of Dr. Hawes, to The 
Axis, and to The Christian Register. 

Claire M. Ganz, Chairman. 
Lydia W. Hall, Secretary. 
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ON BEHALF OF THE ‘CHOIR 
HYMN” 
"To the Editor: 
May I suggest that congregational 


singing is one of the most important parts 
of our services of worship? But may I 
also call attention to a once rather common 
practice of having what we called a 
“Choir Hymn’’? It is often so difficult to 
catch the words of anthems, or other choir 
selections, that it is a real comfort when the 
choir sings the words of some familiar 
hymn, whether to its usual tune or other 
specially adapted music. I was reminded 
of this custom by receiving the First 
Church, Boston, leaflet this morning which, 
‘under the heading “Words of the An- 
thems,’ prints the hymn “The King of 
Love my Shepherd Is” to be sung by the 
choir. During my pastorate at Meeting 
House Hill, Dorchester, we always had a 
choir hymn, and, knowing the number of 
it, could follow the words in our hymnals. 
I think we need words as well as music to 
help our worship. 
Christopher R. Eliot. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


a 


OUR STAND REGARDING UNITY 
To the Editor: 

In a recent issue of The Christian Register 
President Eliot stated what he believed 
should be the attitude of Unitarians 
toward the World Council of Churches, 
and asked for the comments of his brother 
ministers. To his third point I can give 
-my unqualified approval—that ‘‘we should 
-at once take steps toward a mobilizing of 
the liberal religious opinion within the 
Christian tradition—ignoring denomina- 
tional labels except as a starting point— 
to the end that the World Council may 
know the strength and the earnestness of 
our united liberalism, and be persuaded 
to remove from its basis of membership 
all theological barriers, thus opening its 
full fellowship to all who acknowledge the 
leadership of Jesus in the task of making 
this present world fit for the Kingdom of 
God.” 

Concerning points one and two I am 
skeptical. Now that the Council has de- 
liberately closed the door to Unitarians 
and Universalists it seems to me that 
a feeling of denominational self-respect 
should keep us from expressing sympathy 
or proffering co-operation. Those of my 
generation will remember that when the 
Federal Council of Churches was formed 
it refused to seat the Unitarian delegates, 
Edward Everett Hale, John D. Long and 
Samuel A. Eliot, which led Dr. Faunce to 
say that he did not wish to go to any 
heaven from which these men would be 
shut out. At that time there was the 
same difference of opinion as to what 
should be the Unitarian attitude. A few 
of us believed that we should have nothing 


to do with the council until the basis of 
membership was changed. Others main- 
tained,—and this, I believe, has been the 
official attitude,—that if we ignored the 
slight and gave to the council our hearty 
co-operation, the liberals inside would in- 
sist that the door be opened to their fel- 
low liberals outside. For more than a 
quarter of a century we have given our co- 
operation and the council has persistently 
solicited our churches for financial sup- 
port, but I have yet to hear of any move- 
ment within the council looking toward the 
broadening of the basis of membership 
so as to include Unitarians and Univer- 
salists. I realize that much water has 
gone over the dam since the organization 
of the Federal Council, and that the same 
methods today may have a different out- 
come. Certainly I hope that Dr. Eliot’s 
expectations, which do credit to his breadth 
of mind and catholicity of spirit, may prove 
valid, but in the light of the above experi- 
ence J am not oversanguine as to the re- 
sults. Why not concentrate upon point 
three and leave it to the World Council to 
make the next move? 
Augustus P. Reccord. 
Detroit, Mich. 


* * 


VOTING AND OCCUPATION 


To the Editor: 

Representation in Congress according to 
occupation, which is suggested to you by 
Mr. Allan R. Clark’s article in a recent 
number, is the principle of such representa- 
tion as there is in Russia. This is nothing 
against it, if it is a good thing in itself. 
And it has merits. 

There is the same objection to it, how- 
ever, that there is to geographical repre- 
sentation; namely, that it groups voters in 
advance, and the majority in each group 
dictate the representation of the minority, 
which necessarily is misrepresentation on 
many issues, and often on the major issue 
of any particular election. 

What we ought to have is to let voters 
group themselves at will inthe act of voting, 
letting each voter pick out the issue or 
issues which to him seem most important. 
If geographical representation seems to 
him to be important, as it seems to many, 
he can have that; if occupational, he can 
have that; but in either case he will not 
have his representative in Congress picked 
out for him by those to whom he is op- 
posed. 

If any public issue appeals to him, out of 
the many coming up, he can choose his 
representative according to that issue, and 
will not have to wait for the consent of a 
majority in order to have that issue em- 
bodied in the candidacy of some one. It 
will only be necessary to have a consider- 
able number of voters united in the sup- 
port of some one. If their number amounts 
to one-tenth of the voting population in a 
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ten-member state, then they will elect one 
congressman. And the same way in state 
legislatures. 

This will have the effect you desire, of 
bringing various groups and various types 
of thinking together on an equal footing, 
where they will perforce learn from each 
other, and be obliged to arrange an adjust- 
ment of their conflicting views,-instead of 
simply suppressing the party or parties 
which happen to be in the minority. See 
the happy experience of Ireland. 

The Laymen’s League voted to ask the 
locals to study proportional representation, 
and I wish very much you would give at- 
tention to it in your columns at this time, 
when people are interested in the subject 
of voting. The reasons which justify Mr. 
Clark’s article and your comment, in a 


‘religious paper, amply justify discussion of 


this remedy. 

Will say incidentally that I read a letter 
in The Century Magazine recommending 
representation by occupations, when I 
was a young man, about fifty years ago. 
A certain private lobbyist was urging such 
a measure in the last session of Congress. 

Please see the Teigan bill, which was 
introduced in the last session. Copy en- 
closed. You will note it has something 
(Sec. 10) on the election of senators as well 
as representatives. For constitutional 
authority see Article I, section 4, clause 1. 

William C. Lee. 

Washington, D.C. 


(The Teigan bill (H. R. 9947) to which 
our correspondent refers is one enacting 
proportional representation and preferen- 
tial voting.—£Ed.) 


LAWRENCE, MASS., CHURCH 
CELEBRATES NINETIETH YEAR 


The Lawrence, Mass., Unitarian church 
began its church year with not only a 
service of worship but a picnic and a 
platform address. Earlier in the summer 
a special service was held to celebrate the 
church’s ninetieth anniversary. The mem- 
bers have been carrying on courageously 
after a severe set-back twenty years ago 
when the original building was condemned 
by the city as unsafe. Changes in the 
population of Lawrence, an industrial city, 
had seriously depleted the church mem- 
bership, and the remnant even went to the 
length of discussing the giving up of the 
property and merger with another church. 
However, that counsel did not prevail; 
the old church was torn down and a chapel 
erected on the rear of the lot. 

Work has since been carried on in this 
chapel and the membership has not only 
increased but represents several nationali- 
ties and also the different industrial occu- 
pations of the city. Under the leadership 
of Rev. and Mrs. H. F. Lion the work of 
the parish has now outgrown the chapel, 
and the members are hoping that some 
day soon a move will be put on foot to 
build a new church. 
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May Saving Human Life be Felonious ? 


Caroline Carter Davis 


The author is Educational Director of the Birth Control League of Massachusetts. 


The 


legal issue she describes will be clarified by the United States Supreme Court very shortly. 


May a State Legislature forbid physi- 
cians to furnish to their patients things 
necessary for the preservation of their 
health or even their lives? Specifically, 
may Massachusetts make it a felony for a 
physician to supply a contraceptive for a 
married woman in accordance with sound 
and generally accepted medical practice? 
The decision of the Massachusetts Su- 
preme Judicial Court handed down May 
26, 1938, by the late Chief Justice Rugg, 
established that this is the meaning of the 
Massachusetts statute. The question in- 
volved in the pending appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is 
whether this statute violates the Four- 
teenth Amendment of the Federal Con- 
stitution which has so often been construed 
to invalidate unreasonable and arbitrary 
legislation. 

The case at issue arose from the arrest 
and subsequent conviction of the doctor 
and staff at the North Shore Mothers’ 
Health Office in Salem in June, 1937. 
This office was one of seven in the state 
organized and conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Birth Control League of 
Massachusetts. In the summer of 1937 it 
‘nd! similar offices in Brookline were raided 
ay the police. At the same time a raid 
was made upon the headquarters of the 
League on Joy Street, and the president 
and educational director were arrested for 
distributing a pamphlet designed for the 
use of social workers which gave the ad- 
dresses and the list of requirements for the 
referral of patients. The Salem case was 
taken asatest. Pending the clarification of 
the legal situation the local committees 
voluntarily closed the offices in Worcester, 
New Bedford, Fitchburg, and Springfield. 


A Misrepresentation 


Just what were these Mothers’ Health 
Offices? Much has been said and printed 
to the effect that they were offices run by 
a lay group who gave birth control advice 
toany who might apply. This isan entirely 
incorrect picture. The medical procedure 
at these offices was carried out by skilled 
physicians of unquestioned ethical stand- 
ing. Furthermore, a committee of local 
physicians, each eminent in his own field, 
served as consultants and medical directors 
of the Mothers’ Health Office in their 
district. A Medical Consultants’ Com- 
mittee of the League, of which Dr. George 
Gilbert Smith was chairman, passed upon 
the selection of physicians for each office 
and drew up the rules governing the ac- 
ceptance of patients and other matters of 
medical procedure. So much for the dis- 
semination of birth control advice by the 
laity! The lay committee bore exactly 
the same relationship to the Mothers’ 


Health Offices that an active auxiliary 
bears to a hospital. They raised the 
money, furnished the offices, and rendered 
whatever service was necessary outside the 
medical field, which was the exclusive 
province of the physician. 

The Mothers’ Health Offices were de- 
signed to fill a tragic gap in the medical 
services available to the underprivileged. 
That this service was needed is attested by 
the long list of hospitals and social agencies 
who referred eighty-five percent of the 
patients. The Brookline office alone was 
used by eighty-eight medical and social 
agencies. In its five years of activity the 
Brookline office, the first one opened, 
had won a recognized place among the 
medical agencies of the city. 


Hospitals and Churches Approve 


In spite of the approval and co-operation 
of such institutions as the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the Church Home So- 
ciety, and the New England Hospital for 
Women and Children, and in spite of con- 
stant reiteration, both spoken and printed, 
that these offices accepted only under- 
privileged married women, not already 
pregnant, who were diagnosed as suffering 
from physical or mental conditions which 
made childbearing an unwarrantable risk, 
the general public believed, and many still 
believe, that: abortions were performed; 
unmarried women, even high school girls, 
received advice; and that we were “‘teach- 
ing the idle rich how to avoid having 
children.”’ Could these critics have seen 
the tragic faces of some of our patients, 
could they have heard their histories, they 
might echo the words of the police lieuten- 
ant who, in the midst of an arrest, kept 
saying, ‘“‘Of course these poor women 
ought to have advice.’’ We wish that our 
opponents might talk with one of our pa- 
tients who had had twenty pregnancies 
in twenty-three years. Fourteen of her 
children were living. She brought one 
with her, a young wife worn out at twenty- 
one. “I don’t want my girl to suffer 
what I have suffered,” she said. ‘‘She has 
four children now, and she only four years 
married.”” Another said, “I have had 
seventeen children in eighteen years. 
Twelve are living. The last ones are little 
skeletons. They are born sickly. I just 
can’t bear to have another little tragedy 
walking around my house.” Then there 
was the mother who came to us too late. 
She was already pregnant and we sent her 
away. Three of her children were already 
in the Fernald School for the Feeble- 
minded. Two were on the waiting list. 
A year later when she came back to us she 
carried her sixth child, an idiot baby, in 
her arms. 
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The Lawyers Approved 


We are often asked why the health. 
offices were opened if their activities were 
against the law. The answer to this is. 
that the Mothers’ Health Offices were not 
opened until legal advice had been sought. 
from several eminent lawyers. The con- 
sensus of their opinion was that our statutes. 
would not be construed as applying to. 
physicians when giving contraceptives 
for the preservation of life, or the cure or 
prevention of disease. In an opinion on a 
case arising in 1916, Chief Justice Rugg de-. 
fined these statutes as follows: ‘‘Their plain 
purpose is to defend the sanctity of the. 
home, and thus to engender in the state and 
nation a virile and virtuous race of men 
and women.” In full confidence that the 
Mothers’ Health Offices would be recog-. 
nized as a material help in attaining these 
ends, they were opened, the first in 1932 
in Brookline. The existence of the Brook- 
line office and others was widely known, 
but until last year there was not the slight- 
est interference by the law. 

The decision in our State Supreme Court 
is unique in the history of our country. 
Never before has a physician been judged 
guilty under a statute of this sort when 
supplying contraceptives for medical rea-. 
sons. What few cases have arisen have. 
never gone beyond the lower courts, where 
the physician has been acquitted. 

The strictly legalistic reasoning and 
opinion of our court is in sharp contrast to. 
the more sociological and medical attitude 
revealed in the decision rendered by the. 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals in New 
York on December 7, 1936, on a case 
which arose under the federal law, known 
as the Comstock Act of 1873 (taken over 
in the Tariff Act of 19380) which forbids 
the importation or carriage by mail or 
common carrier of contraceptives. This 
decision reads, in part: ‘““‘While we may 
assume that section 305 (a) of the Tariff 
Act of 1930 exempts only such articles as 
the Act of 1873 exempted, yet we are satis- 
fied that this statute, as well as the acts 
referred to, embraced only such articles as 
Congress would have denounced as im- 
moral if it had understood all conditions 
under which they were to be used. Its 
design, in our opinion, was not to prevent 
the importation, sale, or carriage by mail 
of things which might intelligently be em- 
ployed by conscientious and _ intelligent 
physicians for the purpose of saving life 
or promoting the well-being of their pa- 
tients.””. No appeal was taken from this 
decision. Under date of February 10, 
1937, a circular letter, signed by the Com- 
missioner of Customs, was addressed to all 
collectors of customs directing them to 
follow this decision. 

Inasmuch as Massachusetts is still 
within the Union, and our statute of 1879, 
which contained the section under dis- 
cussion, was, in substance, the child of the 
Comstock Act, it would not seem unreason- 
able to suppose that it would be inter-. 
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preted in harmony with the parent law. 
It has turned out to be one of those rare 
eases in which the child clings to Puritan 
principles discarded by the father. 

Our court held that the decision in the 
Second Federal Circuit relied strongly 
upon the exemption of physicians when 
treating disease embodied in the law of 
New York State which lies within that 
circuit. It did not apply, in the opinion of 
the court, to Massachusetts, where there is 
no such expressed exemption. Our Mas- 
sachusetts court, therefore, holds the 
enviable position of being more censorious 
than even Anthony Comstock would wish 
it to be! In a letter dated April 23, 1915, 
Comstock refers as follows to a letter from 
the American Birth Control League: “In 
the letter you say, ‘The law, both state and 
federal, at present makes it a crime for 
a physician to give information as to 
methods no matter how essential such 
knowledge may be to the physical and 
economic well-being of those concerned.’ 
There is not a word of truth in this state- 
ment, and you cannot find a single case, 
since the enactment of the laws, to justify 
such a statement on the part of your 
League.” 


The Effects of the Decision 


Though many feel that this statute 
which forbids a doctor to act as his con- 
science directs is a disgrace to the fair name 
of the Commonwealth, though 1806 
physicians protested against the closing of 
the Mothers’ Health Offices, there are 
others who read our recent history in a 
very different light. For example, Rev. 
Ignatius W. Cox, professor of rational 
ethies at Fordham University, is quoted 
in the press as praising the forward step 
taken by Massachusetts in closing these 
offices. “I am sorry to say,’ runs the 
report of his speech in Worcester on 
December 5 last, “‘that it may take some 
states one hundred years to catch up with 
her.”’ Let us hope that Professor Cox has 
not set the date a day too early. 

Now that Massachusetts has stepped 
forward, or backward, according to one’s 
point of view, what is happening? How are 
distracted parents meeting the situation? 
The “short and simple annals of the poor”’ 
show little on the public records of a year, 
but the cumulative records of past years, 
case histories of a generation, testify to 
what is undoubtedly happening. There 
are more “‘little tragedies’ in homes al- 
ready sufficiently tragic, exhausted mothers 
still more exhausted, some dead; mothers 
further invalided or dead because of abor- 
tion, often self-induced; more homes 
broken under the strain. For those who 
have a little money to spare, the bootleg 
trade is waiting. Since the ruling, it is 
true that the druggists have ceased to 
honor prescriptions for contraceptives or 
to sell contraceptives as such. The sale of 
contraceptives prescribed by reputable 
physicians in the course of their sworn 


duty to their patients is at a standstill. 
Is it necessary to say that the bootleg trade 
flourishes? Any man, or woman, or girl, 
or boy may buy certain articles sold “for 
the prevention of disease,’ specifically 
syphilis and gonorrhea. However wide- 
spread these diseases may be, it is incon- 
ceivable that their incidence is such as to 
warrant the sale of these articles to the 
amount of millions annually. Any woman 
may buy scores of preparations sold ‘for 
feminine hygiene.”’ In short, the power 
of the magic phrase is not limited to the 
Arabian Nights. 


The Bootleg Trade 


Both the better chemicals and devices 
have their legitimate place in medical 
practice and their sale by prescription is 
warrantable. The danger lies in the fact 
that the present legal situation opens wide 
the door to hypocrisy and all the well- 
known subterfuges of any bootleg trade. 
Furthermore, since these contraceptives 
are sold without prescription they are, 
therefore, the ones employed in extra- 
marital relations in preference to those 
which require examination and prescrip- 
tion by a physician. Customers, buying 
without advice or prescription by a 
trained physician, are at the mercy of the 
advertiser in selecting the brand to pur- 
chase. Research workers have reported 
that ninety percent of these contraceptives 
are useless or harmful. 

Those who can spare an extra $10 for 
car fare, however, may be inconvenienced, 
but they are not prevented from having the 
best contraceptive advice known, and this 
without breaking any law. 
only to go to New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York or Rhode Island, where a 
physician is entirely free to give advice, 
certainly for medical reasons. They are 
breaking no law when they bring back con- 
traceptives for themselves from out of the 
state, or when they are mailed to them on 
a doctor’s prescription, or when they use 
these contraceptives. Even here in Mas- 
sachusetts the doctor is not expressly for- 
bidden to prescribe a contraceptive, or to 
give his -patient complete information, 
except only where she may obtain a con- 
traceptive. It is, therefore, only the 
necessary act of providing the materials 
prescribed which is forbidden. In many 
states of the Union there is no mention of 
contraceptives in the law, in most of the 
others the restrictions do not hamper 
bona fide medical practice. Massachusetts 
is one of three or four only where there is 
doubt of the physician’s right to give 
contraceptives. 


Other States are Watching 
Whatever the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court on this case, it 
will be of great importance, not only to 
Massachusetts, but to the country at large. 
It will settle the question of the constitu- 
tionality of similar laws in those few states 
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which have them. It will prevent the 
enactment of such laws in states now medi- 
cally free. It will make it legally possible 
to add this service to those already offered 
in hospitals and public health services 
in states where it has hitherto been im- 
possible. In time’ contraceptive advice 
might be endorsed by our Government 
Health Service, as it already is in England. 
Though hundreds of physicians as well 
as private citizens are working toward 
this goal, they realize that this, like any 
scientific advance, brings with it the re- 
sponsibility to use it for the public good. 
Complete absence of restriction in the sale 
of contraceptives undoubtedly presents 
dangers, even though we may conclude 
that the advantages more than outweigh 
the risks. The case now before the court, 
however, deals only with contraceptives as 
a means of curing or preventing disease. 
Surely one of the primary obligations of a 
national health program is to protect the 
health of its mothers and their children. 
To do this it is essential that it should be 
possible to secure safe contraceptive ad- 
vice from trained physicians to enable 
mothers to space the births of their chil- 
dren in order to assure their own health 
and that of the child. Which country is 
more in danger of race suicide, Sweden, 
where the larger families are appearing 
more and more among those best able to 
provide for the building of sound bodies and 
minds, or the United States, where the 
overwhelming majority of the next genera- 
tion is being born of those mothers who are 
living under conditions of poverty and 
consequent ill health which least fit them 
for producing and rearing healthy citizens? 

Should the Supreme Court declare the 
Massachusetts statute constitutional, there 
is no recourse except through the introduc- 
tion of new legislation. Those who worked, 
without success, for the change of the 
Federal Statutes by legislation, or for the 
Doctors’ Bill in Massachusetts in 1931, 
have some conception of what the legisla- 
tive battles would entail. 

Though less obvious, a more serious 
matter must be taken into consideration 
if the Supreme Court finds our prohibitory 
statutes constitutional. If our conscien- 
tious, but it would seem misguided, legis- 
lators in 1879 could enact a law which is 
upheld today in denying a physician the 
right to make use of recent developments 
in preventive medicine, why cannot equally 
conscientious and misguided legislators of 
the future pass further laws forbidding 
medical procedure contrary to their own 
personal conscientious or religious convic- 
tions? Why not a law to forbid steriliza- 
tion? or therapeutic abortion? or the saving 
of the mother’s life instead of the child’s? 
Birth control is important, but medical 
freedom is more important. 

* * 

Our duty is to be useful, not according 
to our desires, but according to our 
powers. (Amiel.) 
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LAYMEN’S LEAGUE CONVENTION 
THIS WEEK-END 


In spite of storm, flood, and famine, the 
annual Eastern Convention of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League will be held as 
scheduled at the Nichewaug Inn, Peters- 
ham, Mass., this Friday, October 7, 
through Sunday, October 9. An imposing 
array of speakers, lay and clergy, and all 
of them from our own fellowship, has been 
selected for the consideration of the con- 
vention theme: “The Unitarian Layman 
as a Citizen.” 

Following the opening dinner at the 
Nichewaug, Friday evening, President 
Frank W. Scott of the League will wel- 
come all delegates and friends at the first 
session of the convention, in the music 
room of the hotel, at eight o’clock. He will 
introduce, as the first speaker, Rev. Dun- 
can Howlett, minister of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of New Bedford, Mass., 
who will address the convention on the 
subject: ““The Layman and Unitarianism.” 
After discussion of Mr. Howlett’s theme, 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, director of the De- 
partment of Social Relations of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, will speak on: 
“The Unitarian Layman as a World 
Citizen.” 

Saturday morning will be devoted to 
two worth-while sessions, starting at 9.30 
promptly and continuing until luncheon at 
one o’clock. The first part of the program 
will consider: ‘““The Laymen’s League and 
Unitarian Extension,’’—a symposium in 
which Dr. Maxwell Savage, minister of the 
First Unitarian Church in Worcester, 
Mass., will discuss the subject as applied 
to ‘the local church’’; Laurence C. Staples, 
executive secretary of All Souls’ Church, 
Washington, D. C., as applied to work “‘in 
the community”; and George G. Davis, 
director of the Department of Unitarian 
Extension of the A. U. A., “in the larger 
field.” 

At eleven o’clock a jury panel discussion 
will take the center of the stage, on the 
general theme of the convention: ‘The 
Unitarian Layman as a Citizen,’”’ with Pro- 
fessor Ralph Beatley of Simmons College, 
a member of the League Council, presiding. 
The various phases of activity and interest 
of our laymen will be discussed as follows: 
‘mn the church,’ by Henry H. Morse, 
business man and volunteer chapter coun- 
selor from Gardner, Mass.; ‘‘in the com- 
munity,” by William Roger Greeley, archi- 
tect and a vice president of the League, 
from Lexington, Mass.; “‘in civic affairs,”’ 
by Hon. Jenkin R. Hockert, judge in the 
City Magistrates’ Courts of New York City, 
and Unitarian layman from Hollis, L. I.; 
‘in social welfare,” by Hon. Herbert C. 
Parsons, director of the Massachusetts 
Child Council and a vice president and 
former president of the League; “‘in public 
education,” by W. A. Kincaid, superin- 
tendent of schools and former president of 
the League chapter in Montpelier, Vt.; 
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Boston business man and active layman in 
the Newton Centre, Mass., chapter; 
“in agriculture,” by Professor J. H. Frand- 
sen of Massachusetts State College, also 
president of the Connecticut Valley Con- 
ference of Unitarian Churches; and “in 
international affairs,’’ by Rev. Jeffrey W. 
Campbell, New England secretary of the 
Student Christian movement and president 
of the International Religious Fellowship. 

The Council of the League will meet 
Saturday afternoon, and the rest of the 
delegates will be offered the facilities of 
the Petersham Country Club for golf and 
tennis at a nominal fee. There will also be 
a tour of the nearby Harvard Forest, led 
by Ward Shepard, director, who will de- 
scribe in a brief talk, “The Social Signif- 
icance of Forestry.”’ 

Saturday evening at eight o’clock John 
B. Nash of New York City, League vice 
president, will preside at the third conven- 
tion session, and will introduce as the first 
speaker Hon. Sanford Bates, moderator of 
the American Unitarian Association and a 
member of the League Council. He will 
speak on a subject allied to the general 
topic and in line with his work as executive 
director of the Boys’ Clubs of America, 
namely: ‘‘Have We Any Responsibility 
for Other People’s Children?” President 
Scott of the League will summarize the de- 
liberations of the convention. 

Carl B. Wetherell, League vice presi- 
dent and volunteer director of chapter 
counselors, will preside at the closing ses- 
sion of the convention, beginning at 9.30 
Sunday morning, and will lead a confer- 
ence on the chapter counselor system. 
The remainder of the session will be taken 
up with a general discussion of chapter 
programs for the coming year, under the 
direction of H. Weston Howe. 

The Sunday morning service of worship 
in the historic Petersham Unitarian church, 
which recently celebrated its two hun- 
dredth anniversary, will be conducted at 
eleven o’clock by Rev. Earl C. Davis, 
minister of the church. The sermon will 
be preached by Dr. Charles E. Park, min- 
ister of the First Church in Boston. 


* * 


ICELANDIC SERVICE 
WILL BE BROADCAST 


An Icelandic service will be broadcast 


from the Federated Church in Winnipeg, 


October 16, at 7 p.m. C.S. T., from the 
Manitoba Telephone Station, CKY, 950 
Ke. The speaker will be Rev. Philip M. 
Petursson, minister of the church. This is 
one of a series of semiannual broadcasts 
that have taken place during the past six 
years. They have met with a very fa- 
vorable response from all of the Icelandic 
settlements in Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and North Dakota. The broadcasts are 
under the auspices of the United Confer- 
ence of Icelandic Churches, and all of the 
ministers have taken turns at speaking 
over the radio, thus providing variety in 
the broadcasts. 
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“EDEN WAS RIGHT”’ 


The Detroit Free Press carried the follow- 
ing excerpt from a sermon by Dr. Augustus 
P. Reccord, delivered the last Sunday in 
September in Detroit. His remarks were 
also reproduced by the International News 
Service: 

“Anthony Eden’s prediction has come 
true—that a policy of appeasement could 
have but one result, postponement of the 
inevitable. 

“For several years we have had an 
example of persistence in the wrong direc- 
tion. Messrs. Hitler and Mussolini have 
had a definite conception of what they 
wanted and have worked relentlessly for 
the attainment of their objectives, while 
the great democracies have stood, now on 
one foot and now on the other, unable to 
come to a decision. 

“Note the results—the rape of Ethiopia, 
the invasion of Spain, the annexation of 
Austria and now Czechoslovakia. 

“Historians of the past waxed eloquent 
over the spectacle of Henry IV, emperor of 
the Holy Roman Empire, going to Canossa 
and standing in the snow three days in 
order to obtain absolution from the Pope. 
Historians of the future will derive a similar 
thrill from the spectacle of Neville Cham- 
berlain, British premier, flying to Berch- 
tesgaden to plead with Adolf Hitler not to 
take a step which he never would have 
contemplated had these democracies stood 
firm from the beginning.”’ 


Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. Mr. 
Greeley will preach. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. October 11, 13 and 14, 
Rev. John R. P. Selater, D. D., Old St. Andrew’s 
Church, Toronto, Canada. 


NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers— Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking rox years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rRp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


[XcomPrerr tine] 
BIBLES 


AT ALL PRICES 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 
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Irresponsibilities 


More Small Change from Virginia 
Woolf’s ‘‘Three Guineas”’ 


Mrs. Woolf quotes: 

“The effect of a woman in the pulpit is 
thus defined in Women and the Ministry, 
Some Considerations on the Report of the 
Archbishops’ Commission on the Ministry 
of Women (1936). ‘But we maintain 
that the ministration of women... . 
will tend to produce a lowering of the 
spiritual tone of Christian worship, such as 
is not produced by the ministrations of 
men before congregations largely or ex- 
clusively female. It is a tribute to the 
quality of Christian womanhood that it is 
possible to make this statement; but it 
would appear to be a simple matter of 
fact that in the thoughts and desires of 
that sex the natural is more easily made 
subordinate to the supernatural, the carnal 
to the spiritual, than is the case with men: 
. ... We believe, on the other hand, that 
it would be impossible for the male mem- 
bers of the average Anglican congregation 
to be present at a service at which a 
woman ministered without becoming un- 
duly conscious of her sex.’ ”’ 

Whereupon she comments: 

“In the opinion of the Commissioners, 
therefore, Christian women are more 
spiritually minded than Christian men—a 
remarkable, but no doubt adequate, reason 
for excluding them from the priesthood.” 


The Way to Assimilate Literature is to 
Read It 


“A lamentable proof of the mental 
docility to which the young are reduced 
by lecturers is that the demand for lec- 
tures upon English literature steadily in- 
creases (as every writer can bear witness) 
and from the very class which should have 
learnt to read at home—the educated. 
. . . If the working class finds it easier to 
assimilate English literature by word of 
mouth they have a perfect right to ask the 
educated class to help them thus. But 
for the sons and daughters of that class 
after the age of eighteen to continue to sip 
English literature through a straw, is a 
habit that seems to deserve the terms vain 
and vicious; which terms can justly be 
applied with greater vigor to those who 
pander to them.” 


Personally, We Always Disliked Joad’s 
Point of View 


Comment on the dictum of the philos- 
opher C. E. M. Joad that ‘‘Women, I 
think, ought not to sit down to table with 
men; their presence ruins conversation, 
tending to make it trivial and genteel, or 
at best merely clever’’: “This is an admir- 
able outspoken opinion, and if all who share 
Mr. Joad’s sentiments were to express 
them as openly, the hostess’s dilemma— 
whom to ask, whom not to ask—would be 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 
Establishes and maintains churches as centers 

of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville. 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide: 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701, Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


THIS WEEK-END 
OCTOBER 7 to 9 
Plan to attend the 


EASTERN CONVENTION ¢ 


the: 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE «t 
NICHEWAUG INN, PETERSHAM, MASS. 


Beautiful Fall Scenery — Congenial Company — Fruitful! 
iscussion on 


“The Unitarian Layman as a Citizen” 
If you haven’t registered in advance COME ANYWAY 
Rates: $5 per day or $8 for the entire week-end 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Each subscription counts. If 


Unitarian. 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


lightened and her labor saved. . . . Mean- 
while Mr. Joad’s candour deserves the 
highest praise, and his wishes the most 
implicit observance.” 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 


Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: . 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 11380 kilocycles. y 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. : 


